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Colet was fortunate in obtaining William Lily, whom he had
known at Magdalen, as the High Master The appointment of a
layman as headmaster of a large school was uncommon, but it was
by no means the first of its kind. Lily was succeeded in 1522 by
John Rightwyse, a Cambridge scholar. There seems to have been a
difficulty in finding a suitable successor to Lily, for one of the
Cambridge scholars declared, "Who would put up with the life of
a schoolmaster who could get a living in any other way?"
St. Paul's was designed as a day-school for the sons of upper-
middle-class people. The number of pupils was fixed at 153, and
they were to be "children of all Nations and Contrcs indifferently."
The number 153 was an allusion to the Miraculous Draught of
Fishes (John xxi. 11) and the holidays and half-holidays amounted
to seven score and thirteen, which again added up to 153. Before
a child was admitted, the master ascertained whether he could say
the Catechism and was able to read and write. Each pupil paid
4d. to have his name placed on the register, and the admission
pence were given to the poor scholar who swept the school and
cleaned the seats. In every form, the head pupil was seated in a
chair as the form president.
The school hours were from seven to eleven o'clock in the
mornings, and from one to five in the afternoons. Prayers were said
in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. Boys were to come
provided with wax candles at the expense of their fucnds. These
cost about a shilling a pound, eight times as much as tallow candles.
This is another proof that the school was for the sons of the well-
to-do. Cock-fighting was prohibited. Every 28th December, Holy
Innocents' Day, the whole school proceeded to the cathedral to
hear the sermon of the Boy Bishop, and after the High Mass each
scholar made an offering of "a penny to the Childe Byshop, and
with them the maisters and surveyors of the Seole."
Colet left instructions about the curriculum, Speaking of the
general principles underlying school studies, he ordained* "As
touching in this Scole what shall be taught of the Maisters, and
learned of the Scolers, it passeth my witte to devyse, and determine
in particular, but in general to speake and sume what to saye my
mynde, I wolde they were taught always in good literature bothe
Laten and Greke and good autors such as have the verryc Romayne
eloquence joyned with wisdome with clean and chaste Laten,
other in verse or in prose." This ordinance clearly exhibits the
Renaissance spirit.